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THE AUTHORSHIP OF "A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY" 

Critical discussion of the gruesome little drama called "A 
Yorkshire Tragedy" has chiefly been concerned with the question 
as to whether its contemporary attribution to Shakespeare is 
to be believed. Although it was not only published but entered 
in the Stationer's Register as Shakespeare's during his lifetime, 
there is a consensus of opinion that (with the possible exception 
of a few lines) it is not his. No evidence as to who actually was 
its author has hitherto been forthcoming. I propose here to 
put in a claim for George Wilkins, the author of 'The Miseries 
of Enforced Marriage.' I am not convinced that Wilkins was 
the sole author of the 'Tragedy,' for it contains one or two pas- 
sages (and especially the magnificent prose speech of the Husband 
in the fourth scene) that would seem to be beyond the power of 
the hand that wrote 'The Miseries. ' But it nevertheless possesses 
so many features in common with his acknowledged work, that 
it seems to me evident that he had at least the chief hand in its 
composition. 

The first page of the text of the first quarto edition bears 
the heading "All's One, or One of the four Plaies in one, called 
A Yorkshire Tragedy." There were then three other dramatic 
pieces performed with this play, and it seems reasonable to assume 
that they were concerned with the same theme, the history of 
Walter Calverley of Calverley in Yorkshire, the murderer of 
his two young children and would-be murderer of his wife, who 
was executed at York in 1605. Apparently none of the three 
other dramas has survived. But there nevertheless is an extant 
play dealing with some of the earlier incidents of the life of this 
same Walter Calverley, and that play is 'The Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage, ' of which Wilkins was the author. It would therefore 
not be strange if he should be found to have had a hand in another 
play dealing with the later and concluding episodes of Calverley's 
career. 

Before proceeding to a detailed examination of 'A Yorkshire 
Tragedy' for indications of Wilkins's hand, we have first to con- 
sider what material is available for the purpose of comparison. 
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First and foremost, of course, is 'The Miseries of Enforced Mar- 
riage, ' for it is the only play of Wilkins's sole and acknowledged 
authorship. Two other independent works of his exist, both in 
prose. One of these is a tract entitled 'The Three Miseries of 
Barbary; Plague, Famine, Civil War' published in 1603, and the 
other a novel founded on the play of Pericles called 'The Painful 
Adventures of Pericles Prince of Tyre' published in 1608. 

The 'Miseries of Enforced Marriage' was printed in 1607, 
the year immediately preceding the appearance of 'A Yorkshire 
Tragedy.' In this same year also appeared 'The Travels of the 
Three English Brothers' written, as the title-page informs us, 
by Wilkins, Day and Rowley in collaboration. The results of 
the independent investigations of Messrs. Fleay and Boyle agree in 
attributing to Wilkins the following portions of 'The Travels:' 1 

Scene ii (Bullen pp. 14-27) from Enter Messenger to 





Enter Sophy's Niece. 


vi (40-46) 


" Enter Chorus to Alarum 


viii (50-53) 


" Enter Turk to Enter 




Sir A. Sherley. 


xiii, part of (82-88) 


" Enter Sir A. Sherley. 



To these Mr. Boyle adds: 

Scene x (64-75) from Enter Sophy to Enter 

Jailor, 
xii (78-82) " Enter the Great Turk 

to Enter Robert Sherley. 

In the following year, 1608 — i. e. the year in which 'A York- 
shire Tragedy' was published — appeared two plays, "Humour 
out of Breath" and "Law-Tricks," whose title-pages bear the 
name of John Day alone. But Day himself admits in his preface 
to the former play that it was not 'all of one man's getting,' 
and it is accordingly not surprising to find that the other, "Law- 
Tricks," shows strong evidence of Wilkins's collaboration. Its 
dialogue shows several striking correspondences not only with 
"The Miseries" but with the play of "Pericles" about to be 
mentioned, and there are also certain grammatical and other 
peculiarities common to all three plays. The indications of 
Wilkins's hand in 'Law-Tricks' seem to be confined to Act I, 
Sc. ii, Act II, Sc. i. and Act TV, Sc. i. 

1 The scene-divisions are Mr. Boyle's, there being none such in the play 
as originally printed or in Mr. Bullen's reprint. 
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Lastly the first two Acts of 'Pericles' — Shakespeare's 'Peri- 
cles' — have also been attributed to the same author on similar 
internal evidence, which in this case is strongly supported by a 
comparison of their phraseology with that of Wilkins's novel 
on the same subject to which reference has already been made. 

For the purpose, therefore, of the following examination of the 
'Tragedy,' although I shall chiefly rely upon 'The Miseries' for 
my comparisons, occasional passages will also be quoted from 
these three other plays, in one of which Wilkins's collaboration 
is certain, while in the others it is strongly suggested by internal 
evidence. 2 

It is first to be observed that 'A Yorkshire Tragedy' and 
'The Miseries' closely resemble one another in the method of 
their composition. We find in both rhymed lines and blank 
verse intermingled and also prose speeches interspersed with the 
verse. An analysis of the metre of these two plays shows the 
same proportion of end-stopped lines — about 94% — while the 
percentage of rhyme in the 'Tragedy,' though smaller than in 
'The Miseries' corresponds very closely with Pericles I and II. 
I give below the figures for the three plays: — 

A Yorkshire Tragedy 

Total Number of verse lines 482 

End-stopped lines 453 = 94% 

Rhyme lines 112 = 23% 

The Miseries of Enforced Marriage 

Total Number of verse lines 1345 

End-stopped lines 1261 = 93.9% 
Rhyme lines 496=37% 

Pericles I and II {excluding Gower Chorus) 

Total Number of verse lines 817 

End-stopped lines 725 = 88.75% 

Rhyme lines 198 = 24% 

2 In the following citations, references for ' A Yorkshire Tragedy ' are to 
scene and line of Mr. Tucker Brooke's edition of that play in 'The Shakespeare 
Apocrypha,' for 'The Miseries' to the pages of Vol. ix of Hazlitt's 'Dodsley' 
for 'The Travels' and 'Law-Tricks' to the pages of Mr. Bullen's reprint of 
Day's Plays (preceded in the case of the former play by a Roman numeral 
indicating the number of the Scene according to Mr. Boyle's arrangement) 
and for 'Pericles' to Act, Scene and Line according to the 'Arden' Shakespeare. 
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In 'A Yorkshire Tragedy' we find four instances of the omission 
of the relative pronoun: 

Not penitent for those his sins are past. (11.19) 
Husband Alas, poor brother 

Bruis'd with an execution for my sake. 
Master of College A bruise indeed makes many a 

mortal sore. (IV. 48-50) 
Why should we know those things so much 

misuse us? (IV. 71) 
I shall bring news weighs heavier than the debt. 

(X. 77) 

The occurrence of this omission four times in so short a play 
shows it to be a confirmed habit of the author. It was certainly 
a confirmed habit of Wilkins's: 

Compare 'The Miseries': 

. . . would I had a son 
Might merit commendations equal with him. (p. 482) 
Divert the good is look'd from them to ill. (483) 
... to see this girl shall be your sister. (496) 

Be judge, you maids 
Have trusted the false promises of men. (502) 
The murder of a creature equall'd heaven 
In her creation. (505) 

Shame on them were the cause of it. (506) 

. . . Nor that you keep 
The company of a most leprous rout 
Consumes your brother's wealth. (519) 

. . . that would not suffer him 
To kill our elder brother had undone us. (567) 

And 'The Travels of Three English Brothers': 

But prove like those resist to their own ill. (II. 15) 
To doom him death may equal his offence. (XIII. 86) 

At least half a dozen instances might also be cited from 'Pericles' 
I and II, but these need not detain us. Besides the ellipsis of 
the relative, Wilkins has other elliptical constructions. In 'A 
Yorkshire Tragedy' we have: 

What fate have I? my limbs deny me go. (VIII. 15) 

In 'The Miseries': — 

The same affliction you have taught me fear. (p. 572) 

In 'The Travels':— 

And save a man whom we command him kill. (X. 64) 
What he desires to know we'll force him feel. (X. 74) 
Upon your lives I charge it quickly done. (XII. 78) 
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In 'Pericles' 

A man . . . entreats you pity him. (II. i. 64) 
Wilkins, as Mr. Boyle has noted, is fond of repeating the same 

word in the second line of a couplet. There is an instance of 

this repetition in the 'Tragedy': — 

Nobly descended! Those whom men call mad 
Endanger others; but he's more than mad. (II. 113-4) 

Compare in 'The Miseries': — 

Weds you where he thinks fit; but if yourself 

Have of some violent humour match'd yourself, (p. 487) 

The land I can endow you with's my Love 

The riches I possess for you is Love. (p. 548) 

Your portions I'll see paid and I will love you 
You three I'll live withal, my soul shall love you! 

(p. 575) 

In 'The Travels':— 

Rob. He was my prisoner, I had charge of him. 
Hal. But now my prisoner, whoe'er conquered him. 

(II. 19) 

In 'Pericles' (all in the same speech): — 

And what was first but fear it might be done 
Grows elder now, and cares it be not done. (I.ii. 14-15) 
Nor boots it me to say I honour him 
If he suspect I may dishonour him. (I.ii. 20-21) 
And what may make him blush in being known 
He'll stop the course by which it might be known. 

(I.ii. 22-23) 

He shows also a curious partiality for lines ending with poly- 
syllabic words in -Hon. There are five such lines in the ' Tragedy. ' 
Where they are of regular decasyllabic metre it is to be noticed 
that the -Hon is clearly pronounced as a dissyllable. Only the 
decasyllabic lines are here quoted: 

From the 'Tragedy': — 

. . . thy lands and credit 
Lie now / both sick / of a / con-sump / ti-on. 

(II. 141-2) 
Like a / man mad / in ex / e-cu / ti-on. (VII. 31) 

Two bro / thers one / in bond / lies o- / ver-thrown 
This on / a dead / Her ex / e-cu / ti-on. (X. 78-9) 
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From 'The Miseries': — 

Heap sor- / row u- / pon sor- / row; tell / me, are 
My bro / thers gone / to ex- / e-cu / ti-on. (p. 560) 

A hea- / vy doom / whose ex / e-cu / ti-on's (570) 
And must / we stand / at your / dis-cre / ti-on? (485) 

If you / rebel / 'gainst these / in-junc / ti-ons. (487) 
You know / your cues / and have / in-struc / ti-ons. 

(539) 
All means, all maintenance by this is gone 
And all / shall end / by his / de-struc / ti-on. (553) 

Evils the which are 'gainst another done 

Re-pen / tance makes / no sat- / is-fac / ti-on. (556) 

Say, who are you, or you? are you not one 

That scarce / can make / a fit / dis-tinc / ti-on. (557) 

Which tells you that he knows he did you wrong, 

Was griev'd / for't and / for sat- / is-fac / ti-on. (575) 

And from "The Travels":— 

Upon your lives I charge it quickly done 
Our self / will see / the ex / e-cu / ti-on. (XII. 79) 
We charge / you see / the ex / e-cu / ti-on. (XIII. 87) 
Should know / no o- / ther ed / u-ca / ti-on. (XIII. 88) 
Turning now to the vocabulary of the "Tragedy," one notices 
the frequent idiomatic use of the word "tricks": — 

What tricks hast thou brought from London. (I. 29) 

Bastards, begot in tricks. (II. 70) 

Have you got tricks? are you in cunning with me? 

(II. 179) 
What man would have been . . . zany to a 
Swine to show tricks in the mire? (IV. 77) 

This seems to have been a favourite word of Wilkins's. At 
any rate he twice uses it in 'The Miseries': — 

.... hast thou found a trick for him? (p. 490) 
I'll teach you tricks for this. (564) 

The evidence of Wilkins's hand in 'Law-Tricks' may well lead 
us to suspect that it was he who was responsible for its very pecu- 
liar title. In this play also, we have: — 

Touch no mans function, there are jerks and tricks 
Spurn not the law for, if you do, it kicks. (II. 23) 
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Note in 'The Miseries' the use of the word 'dust,' meaning 
'money': — 

But come, down with your dust, our morning's 
purchase, (p. 531) 

It is the earliest example of this slang term in the N. E. D. 
We find it again in the 'Tragedy': — 

. . . shall I want dust, and like a slave 

Wear nothing in my pockets but my hands. (II. 98-9) 

It is in the phrase 'down with your dust' (as in 'The Miseries') 
that the word is usually found. It is not so in this instance, 
but in another part of the play we have 

Why, when? the money? where is't, pour't down, 
Down with it, down with it! (III. 38-9) 

Still more significant is the use of the words 'this voice' (i. e., 
expression of opinion) in the following couplets: — 
This voice into all places will be hurl'd: 
Thou and the devil have deceived the world. 
('Tragedy' II. 156-/) 

To further which take this sad voice from me: 
Never was act played more unnaturally. (IX. 27-8) 

and in 'The Miseries': — 

The world informs against you with this voice: 
If such sins reign, what mortals can rejoice? (570) 

The next point is a small one, but it is just one of those small 
points that suggests a writer's individuality. Note the constant 
recurrence of the prefatory "why," in the opening prose speeches 
of the 'Tragedy': 

Oliver. Sirrah Ralph, my young mistress is in such a pitiful, passionate humour 
for the long absence of her love — 

Ralph. Why, can you blame her? Why, apples hanging longer on the tree 
then when they are ripe, etc. . . . 

Ralph. My young mistress keeps such a puling for hei love. 
Sam. Why, the more fool she; ay, the more ninny-hammer she. 
Oliver. Why, Sam, Why? 
Sam. Why, he's married to another long ago. 
Ambo. Ifaith, ye jest. 

Sam. Why, did ye not know that till now? Why, he's married, beats his 
wife, and has one or two children by her. 
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And compare the opening of the 'Miseries': — 

Ilford. I tell thee, Wentloe, thou art not worthy to wear gilt spurs, clean 

linen, and good clothes. 
Wentloe. Why, for God's sake. 

Ilford. By this hand thou art not a man fit to table at an ordinary. 
Wentloe. Why, then I am free from cheaters etc. 
Ilford. Wliy, dost thou think there is any Christians in the world. 

Clown. What am I better for thy question 

Ilford. Why, nothing. 

Clown. Why, then of nothing comes nothing, (pp. 470-1) 

I will now proceed to examine the 'Tragedy' scene by scene 
for other indications of Wilkins's authorship. 

In Scene I, Sam returns from London, and Ralph enquires: 
What's the news from London, sirrah? (I. 42-3) 
so, Clare, in 'The Miseries' on the return of the Clown, her ser- 
vant; p. 498: 

Return'd so soon from London, what's the news? 

and again, p. 481: 

What news from London, butler? 

Immediately after this question Ralph tells his companion 
that their mistress has been 'puling' for her absent lover, and 
Sam replies: 

Why, the more fool she. (I. 45) 

In 'The Miseries' John Scarborow tells Katherine that his 
brother William, kneeling by the coffin of his forsaken mistress 
Clare, has vow'd 'never to embrace her (Katherine's) bed,' and 
Thomas Scarborow replies: 

The more fool he. (p. 508) 

Sam has brought some 'potting-sticks' with him from London, 
'anything' he observes 'is good that comes from London.' 
Oliver. Ay, far fetcht you know. 

Sam. But speak in your conscience, 'ifaith have we not as good poting-sticks; 
i' th' country as need to be put i' th' fire? . . . The mind of a thing's all, 
and as thou said'st e'en now, far fetcht is the best things for ladies. 
Oliver. Ay, and for waiting gentlewomen too. (I. 77-84) 

"Far-fetch'd and dear-bought is good for ladies" was at this 
time a familiar proverbial phrase. There seems no particular 
reason for its introduction here. It is brought into 'Law-Tricks' 
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again in a similar indirect and allusive — and equally pointless — 
fashion: 

Polymetes. . . . but Horatio 

What shall we eat that's costly and that's rare? 
Horatio. A roasted phoenix were excellent good for that lady. 
Emilia. And why for that lady? 

Horatio. Far fetch'd and dear bought is good for you know who. 
Emilia. For ladies? 
Horatio. Ay, for ladies. (Act IV. Sc. i. p. 52) 

In Scene ii, the Husband observes: 

If marriage be honourable, then cuckolds are 
Honourable, for they cannot be made without marriage. 

(II. 43-5) 

While in 'The Miseries' Ilford asks Scarborow: 

And when do you commence into the cuckold's order? 
(i.e. get married.) (472) 

And again: — 

Ilford. (to Scarborow) ... by that thou hast been married but three weeks 

. . . thou would'st be a man monstrous — a cuckold, a cuckold. 
Bartley. And why is a cuckold monstrous, knight? 
Ilford. Why, because a man is made a beast by being married. (474-5) 
The husband's next words are: 

Fool, what meant I to marry to get beggars. (II. 45-6) 

Compare 'The Miseries': — 

Scarborow. [I have] 

Undone my brothers, made them thieves for bread 
And begot pretty children to live beggars, (p. 558) 

Scene II 11.66-7 :— 

[Wife to Husband], Though I myself be out of your respect 

Think of the state of these three lovely boys 
You have been father to. 

Compare 'The Miseries': — 

Some husbands are respectless of their wives 
During the time that they are issueless 
But none with infants bless'd can nourish hate 
But love the mother for the children's sake. (p. 523) 

And, for the expression 'out of your respect,' compare also: 
knowing you to be a man virtuous and dearer in 
my respect. ('Miseries' p. 537) 
[So shall] 
The cause be heard, he had in chief respect. 

('Travels' II. p. 25) 
Thirty [persons] of chiefest note in our respect. 

(Ibid. XII. p. 78) 
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Scene II. 111-117. Three Gentlemen enter and expostulate with 
the Husband for his vile language towards his wife and children. 
The 1st Gentleman thus addresses him: — 

Still do these loathsome thoughts jar on your tongue? 
Your self to stain the honour of your wife 
Nobly descended! Those whom men call mad 
Endanger others, but he's more than mad 
That wounds himself, whose own works do proclaim 
Scandals unjust, to soil his better name 
It is not fit: I pray forsake it. 

In precisely similar circumstances and in much the same words 
does the Butler in 'The Miseries' reprove Scarborow: 
Ay 'tis I will tell 'tis ungently done 
Thus to defame your wife, abuse your children 
Wrong them, you wrong yourself, are they not yours? 

Compare also John Scarborow's speech, on interrupting the 
duel between his two brothers: 

. . . which of you both hath strength within his arm 
To wound his own breast? who's so desperate 
To damn himself by killing of himself 
Are you not both one flesh? 

Scene II, 140-144. No sooner have the three Gentlemen left 
than another appears upon the scene and uses his endeavours to 
persuade the Husband of the evil of his ways: 
Thou'rt fond and peevish 

An unclean rioter; thy lands and credit 

Lie now both sick of a consumption. 

I am sorry for thee: that man spends with shame 

That with his riches does consume his name. 

Compare the words in which John Scarborow addresses his brother 

in 'The Miseries': 

'Tis not your riot that we hear you use 

With such as waste their goods, as tire the world 

With a continual spending, nor that you keep 

The company of a most leprous rout 

Consumes your body's wealth, infects your name. (p. 519) 

This Gentleman, too, reproves the Husband for his conduct 
to his wife, whereupon the husband immediately turns upon him 
and accuses him of improper intimacy with her: 

Nay then, I know thee. 

Thou art her champion, thou, her private friend. 

The party you wot on. (II. 162-4) 
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Scarborow, in 'The Miseries' makes just the same accusation 
against the Butler, when he intervenes to protect Katherine from 
her husband's brutality: 

So now your champion's gone, minx. . . . I'll 
teach you tricks for this: have you a companion? (p. 564.) 

Mr. Boyle has noted that it is a peculiarity of Wilkins's mes- 
sengers to be always in haste. He quotes: 'The Miseries,' p. 559: 

Enter Butler 
Butler. Where are you, Sir? 
Scar. Why star'st thou? What's thy haste? 

'The Travels' II. p. 14. 

Enter Messenger 
Mess. My liege — 

Sophy. What makes these slaves so bold to trouble me? 
Well, sir, your sweating message. 

Sc. X. p. 74:— 

Enter Messenger 
Sophy. Your sweating news. 

Sc. XII, p. 80:— 

Enter Messenger 
The Great Turk. The hasty newsf 

Not only does the Servant in the 'Tragedy' enter in haste, 
but he is greeted with this very exclamation: 

Enter a Servant very hastily 
Husband. What the devil? how not? thy hasty news? (III. 77-8) 

In the Husband's fine prose speech (IV 76-7) we have: — 
Had not drunkenness been forbidden, what man would have been fool to a 

beast, and zany to a swine, to show tricks in the mire? 

Compare 'The Miseries': — 

Lord Falconbridge. Your kinsman lives — 

Sir William. Like to a swine. 

Lord F. A perfect Epythite, he feeds on draff, 

And wallows in the mire, to make men laugh, (p. 527) 

Here is precisely the same idea — a strange coincidence indeed 
if we are to assume that it occurred independently to two different 
minds! 
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Wilkins repeatedly rhymes upon the same words. In the 
concluding (metrical) portion of the Husband's speech, he intro- 
duces a couplet from Nash's 'Pierce Pennilesse:' 

Divines and dying man may talk of hell 
But in my heart her several torments dwell. 

and three lines later he again rhymes upon 'dwell' and 'hell.' 
So also in 'The Travels' X. 75:— 

Calimath. Oh I am vext: damnation and black hell 
Author my actions; in my passions dwell. 

End of Scene IV. The husband seizes his eldest child and strikes 
at him with his dagger, exclaiming: 

My eldest beggar! thou shalt not live to ask an usurer bread, to cry at a great 
man's gate or follow, 'Good your honour,' by a coach. (V. 123-6) 

Compare Scarborow's speech in 'The Miseries,' p. 558: — 

I have 
Undone my brothers, made them thieves for bread 
And begot pretty children to live beggars. 
O conscience! how thou art stung to think upon't! 
My brothers unto shame must yield their blood: 
My babes at other's stirrups beg their food. 

In Scene V the Husband struggles with the maid for the posses- 
sion of one of the younger children, and throws her down the 
stairs, with the observation 

The surest way to charm a woman's tongue 
Is break her neck. (V. 12-13) 

Compare the Butler's remark in 'The Miseries': — 

Women's tongues are like sieves, they will 

hold nothing they have power to vent. (p. 524) 

In his endeavours to stab his youngest child in its mother's 
arms, he wounds her. Then enters a servant who tries to over- 
power and disarm his frantic master, and the following dialogue 
ensues: 

Husband. Com'st thou between my fury to question me? 
Servant. Were you the devil, I would hold you, sir. 
Hus. Hold me? presumption! I'll undo thee for't. 
Ser. 'Sblood, you have undone us all, sir. 
Hus. Tug at thy master! 
Ser. Tug at a monster! 
Husband. O villain! now I'll tug thee, now I'll tear thee &c. (V. 38-51) 
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Note the word 'tug' for it is unusual, and compare the scene in 
'The Miseries' where ilford is arrested: — 

Sergeant. Nay, never strive, we can hold you. 
Ilford. Ay me, and the devil too, and he fall into your clutches. Let go 
your tugging, (p. 512) 

Hazlitt's reading 'Ay me, and the devil too' is that of the 
second quarto of 1611. The first (the edition of 1607) has 'Ay 
me, and any man else.' The alteration though it throws no 
light upon the authorship of the 'Tragedy' seems at any rate to 
have been suggested by that play Scene vii. 

On recovering from the swoon into which she has fallen as a 
result of the injuries inflicted upon her by her husband, the Wife 
exclaims: 

Why do I now recover? Why half live? 

To see my children bleed before mine eyes 

A sight able to kill a mother's breast 

Without an executioner. (II. 21-24) 

A passage from Wilkins's prose narrative 'The Three Miseries 
of Barbary' here affords a parallel: 

. . . with none to keep him company but his own 
thoughts which were ten thousand executioners. (Sig. B2) 

In Scene VIII we have: — 

Cry within Follow, follow, follow! 
— doubtless the usual shout where there was a 'hue and cry' 
after a criminal, for the Husband exclaims 'Ha! I hear sounds of 
men, like hue and cry.' But it is at least somewhat remarkable 
that we have this hue and cry again not only in 'The Miseries' 
Act. IV., where Sir John Harcop and his men are pursuing the 
Butler and Scarborow's two brothers, who have robbed Sir John 
of his purse: — 

A noise within crying Follow, follow, follow! 
And again: — 

Within. Follow, follow, follow! (p. 529) 

but also in the Wilkins part of 'The Travels,' — 

Enter Turk 
1st Turk. Follow, follow, follow! (Sc. vi p. 45) 

Note finally, in Scene IX, the Magistrate's reply to the nonchalant 
excuse for his conduct made by the husband that, as he had 
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gambled away all his fortune, he 'thought it the charitablest 

deed he could do to cozen beggary and knock his house o' th' head ' : 

Oh, in cooler blood you will repent it! (IX. 21) 

And compare Lord Falconbridge's answer to Scarborow's 
impudent threat, 'The Miseries' p. 526: — 

Your sober blood will teach you otherwise. 

To conclude, the connexions between 'A Yorkshire Tragedy' 
and 'The Miseries of Enforced Marriage' are so numerous and so 
striking that it does not seem to me possible to account for them 
except on the supposition that they are the work of the same writer. 
These connexions are not such as can satisfactorily be explained 
by the similarity of the subject-matter of these plays, nor, so far 
as phraseological resemblances are concerned, are they attributa- 
ble to any known printed source of either. 3 If the evidence 
of the parallel passages stood alone it would scarcely justify us 
in attributing the 'Tragedy' to Wilkins, but this evidence is con- 
firmed not only by the metrical characteristics of the play but 
by its peculiarities of grammar and vocabulary. 

As against all this evidence all that can be urged is that the 
play contains one incomparable speech — 

Oh, thou confused man! thy pleasant sins have undone thee, thy damnation 
hath beggar'd thee! That heaven should say we must not sin, and yet made 
women! gives our senses way to find pleasure, which being found confounds 
us, etc. 

— a speech of such intense and overpowering tragic force as would 
seem to be beyond the capacity of a writer of Wilkins's calibre. 
But it is in this very speech that we find the passage 

Had not drunkenness been forbidden, what man would have been . . . 
zany to a swine to show tricks in the mire. 

so closely paralleled in 'The Miseries.' And that the hand 
responsible for it, if not Wilkins's, is apparent elsewhere in the 
play is pretty evident if we compare the very next words: 

What is there in three dice to make a man . . . with the gentleman's 
palsy in the hand shake out his posterity thieves and beggars, 
with the words used by the Wife in the preceding scene: — 
I see how ruin with a palsy hand 
Begins to shake the ancient seat to dust. (II. 98-9) 

3 It may be remarked that the 'Tragedy' unlike 'The Miseries' seems to 
be founded upon the prose account of the Calverley crime contained in 'A 
book entitled Two unnatural Murthers,' published in 160S, the language of 
which it frequently follows very closely. 
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In the light of the evidence here submitted it is, I repeat, 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that 'A Yorkshire Tragedy' 
is substantially Wilkins's work. That it has received some few 
finishing touches from an abler pen is possible. It is now generally 
admitted that Shakespeare was associated with Wilkins in the com- 
position of 'Pericles' If in this one speech, and perhaps occa- 
sionally elsewhere, we seem to be conscious of the presence of a 
mightier hand than that of the author of 'The Miseries of En- 
forced Marriage,' what more likely than that hand is Shake- 
speare's, — that it was he who added to Wilkins's play the few 
magic touches that have dazzled the judgment of so many of its 
critics. 

If, however, 'The Miseries' and the 'Tragedy' are both by 
Wilkins, there yet remains another question to be considered. 
What relation, if any, did 'The Miseries' bear to the 'Four Plays 
in One' and what consequently is its relation to the 'Tragedy.' 

Now it is first to be observed that the 'Tragedy' is plainly 
not complete in itself. The first scene has no connexion whatever 
with the rest of the play. It has nothing to do with Calverley's 
wife but harks back to the "young mistress" (the Clare Harcop 
of 'The Miseries') to whom he had previously been betrothed 
and whom he had forsaken. Is not this in itself sufficient proof 
that the proper construction to be put upon the title "All's One, 
or one of the Four Plays in One called 'A Yorkshire Tragedy' " 
is that the 'Tragedy' was one of four plays all dealing with the 
history of Walter Calverley, the reference to the "young mistress" 
being a reference to a character appearing in one of the three 
other plays? 

Chronologically, as Fleay has noted, the proper place of this 
first scene is in Act II of 'The Miseries.' 'The Miseries' could 
not, in its present form, have been one of these four plays. Its 
length alone is sufficient to preclude such a supposition. But 
may it not represent a combination of the three other plays, or 
of parts of them, altered and rewritten to form a homogeneous 
whole, a drama complete in itself? Even as it now stands it 
contains two entirely independent plots, the tragedy of the be- 
trothal, betrayal and death of Scarborow's (Calverley's) forsaken 
mistress, and the comedy of Ilford's unwitting marriage with the 
penniless sister of the man whom he had himself brought to ruin. 
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It is further to be remarked that 'The Miseries' was undoubted- 
ly originally designed as a tragedy. The Stationers Register 
entry, indeed, (July 31, 1607) actually describes it as such, and 
its whole tone and spirit are so essentially tragic that the abrupt 
happy ending is utterly ineffective and unconvincing. It looks 
like a hurried alteration due to a prohibition of the representa- 
tion of such painful recent events connected with an influential 
family. When "A Yorkshire Tragedy," in which the circum- 
stances of the crime are exactly reproduced, is published in the 
following year, it is to be noted that, excepting the Christian 
names of the servants in the irrelevant first scene, no names are 
given to any of the characters. Does not the obviously unpre- 
mediated conclusion of 'The Miseries' and the subsequent ap- 
pearance of 'A Yorkshire Tragedy' with its nameless dramatis 
personae suggest that in the 'Tragedy' we have the original 
tragic ending of 'The Miseries?' 

On this supposition I imagine that what happened was as 
follows: 

That performances of the "Four Plays in One" were inhibited 
as being offensive to the susceptibilities of Calverley's relations. 

That in order to render his work acceptable to the authori- 
ties, Wilkins disguised its reference to Calverley by introducing 
throughout a large admixture of romance, giving fictitious names 
to the personages of the story, discarding the final scenes dealing 
with the circumstances of the crime and converting his tragedy 
into a 'comedy' by substituting the brief scene of reconciliation 
with which it now closes, using only such of the material of the 
three short plays formerly introductory of the final tragedy as 
were adaptable to his purpose. 

That subsequently in the following year, the prohibition of 
the representation of the actual facts of the crime having been 
withdrawn, the discarded portion of 'The Miseries' was entered 
in the Register and separately published as 'A Yorkshire Tragedy, ' 
with the names of the characters suppressed. 

It is curious that although Fleay 4 first put forward this sug- 
gestion that the 'Tragedy' is really the original conclusion of 
'The Miseries' as it stood before it was altered into the extant 

4 'Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama' Vol. II pp. 206-8. 
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drama of 1607, 'as it is now played by the King's Majesty's Ser- 
vants,' the natural corollary that the 'Tragedy' is Wilkins's 
play does not seem to have presented itself to his mind. His 
sole suggestion in this direction is the observation that "it must 
not be forgotten that immediately after this" (the appearance 
of the 'Tragedy') "Shakespeare altered Wilkins's play of Peri- 
cles, possibly in retaliation for his altering the Shakespeare part of the 
Yorkshire play." But if "A Yorkshire Tragedy" is really the 
original conclusion of 'The Miseries,' how should it be Shake- 
peare's? Surely such a suggestion necessarily implies that Wil- 
kins must have been its author and Shakespeare — if his hand 
appears in it at all — the reviser. 

The external evidence of Shakespeare's authorship need not 
preclude us from accepting this hypothesis that the play was 
written by Wilkins and only slightly revised by Shakespeare, nor 
need it indeed prevent us from accepting it as Wilkins's unaided 
work, when it is remembered that the person responsible both for 
the entry in the Stationer's Register and the publication of the 
play as Shakespeare's was Thomas Pavier. It was Thomas 
Pavier also who entered in the Register 'The First Part of Sir 
John Oldcastle' and subsequently published it as Shakespeare's 
during the dramatist's lifetime, whereas Henslowe's diary affords 
conclusive proof that this was the joint production of Munday, 
Drayton, Wilson and Hathway. 

H. DUGDALE SYKES 

Enfield, Middlesex. 



